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endowment fund for classical publication would bring forward 
those of our scholars who work because they must, and so save 
to solid investigation the stores of energy now diverted to text- 
book (re)production, barren for any but the publishers. To such 
an endowment works like Mr. Smyth's 'Ionic Dialect' and Mr. 
Lodge's 'Lexicon Plautinum' would turn as to their "onlie 

BEGETTER." E. W. FAY. 



Zur Entzifferung der Safa-Inschriften. Von Enno Littmann. 
Leipzig, 1901. Pp. ix, 76. 

The district bordering upon the lava plateau of Es-Safa in 
Central Syria, south-east of Damascus, abounds with inscriptions 
rudely carved upon the rocks in a character resembling the 
South Arabian and Old Ethiopic alphabets. About 400 of these 
inscriptions were copied by the Count de Vogue and M. Wad- 
dington in 1861-62, and were subsequently published in their 
great work, La Syrie Centrale (Paris, 1865-77). The first suc- 
cessful attempt to decipher them was made by the well-known 
French epigraphist, J. Hal6vy, the results of whose studies ap- 
peared in a series of articles in the Journal Asiatique (1877-82) 
and were later reprinted under the title Essai sur les Inscriptions 
du Safa (Paris, 1882). The language of the inscriptions Halevy 
found to be a North Arabian dialect whose precise affinities were 
difficult to determine, while the alphabet employed consisted, he 
thought, of 23 letters corresponding to the Hebrew-Phoenician 
alphabet of 22 letters, with an additional character representing 

the Arabic jr. Hal6vy also explained the general contents of 

the inscriptions, which are, for the most part, epitaphs with 
genealogies of the deceased whose memory they are designed 
to preserve. The celebrated Ethiopic scholar, Franz Praetorius, 
who reviewed Hal€vy 's book (Lit. Centralblatt, 1883, col. 804- 
806), gave cordial praise to the excellent work of the French 
savant, but felt compelled to differ from him in several par- 
ticulars. He pointed out that a number of characters, considered 
by HalSvy to be merely variants, were really distinct letters, and 
that the true basis of the Safaitic alphabet was to be found, not 
in the Hebrew- Phoenician, but in the Arabic alphabet of 28 
letters. Several of these letters Praetorius actually identified. 
For some time the study of the Safaitic inscriptions languished, 
until MM. Dussaud and Macler published, in their Voyage 
arch6ologique au Saf& et dans le Djebel ed-Druz (Paris, 1901), 
412 inscriptions of this character. M. Dussaud, in his endeavor 
to decipher these inscriptions, adheres closely to Hal6vy's 
methods and results, overlooking Praetorius' valuable remarks. 
While, therefore, this work makes available for study a large 
amount of new material, in the matter of decipherment it cannot 
be said to mark any advance over Hal6vy's attempt. 
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Dr. Littmann, who accompanied the American Archaeological 
Expedition in Syria, 1899-1900, copied 134 Safaitic inscriptions, 
which, together with those copied by his predecessors, form the 
basis of his present work. He subjects the whole material to a 
new investigation and arrives at most important results. Of the 
28 letters of the alphabet he finds that 16 were correctly identified 
by Hal6vy and five by Praetorius. The remaining seven letters 
are identified by Dr. Littmann, whose reasoning is in all points 
most convincing. 

He also gives transcriptions of a number of the inscriptions, 
with translations and analyses, and adds a brief vocabulary of 
the texts treated, a Schrifttafel, and six plates of facsimiles. 
Dr. Littmann has also discovered the only date as yet found in 
these inscriptions. At the close of one of the inscriptions copied 
by him (No. 45) occur the words Dm mn nOD " in the year of 
the war of the Nabateans ", which can only refer to Trajan's 
campaign in 106 A. D. Dr. Littmann's work marks a decided 
advance in the decipherment of the Safaitic inscriptions, which 
now, thanks to his investigations, stands upon safe and solid 
ground. It is to be hoped that he will continue his studies and 
throw further light upon this interesting subject. 

Christopher Johnston. 



Tetrevangelium Sanctum iuxta simplicem Syrorum Versionem ad 
fidem Codicum, Massorae, editionum denuo recognitum, 
lectionum supellectilem quam conquisiverat Ph. Ed. Pusey, 
A. M. auxit, digessit, edidit Georgius Henricus Gwilliam, 
S. T. B. (Oxonii, e typographeo Clarendoniano MDCCCCI. 
4to, pp. xvi, 608.) 

While the Syriac versions form an indispensable instrument for 
the textual criticism of the Bible, the versions of the New Testa- 
ment are of much greater value in this respect than those of the 
Old Testament, as they were made at a relatively earlier period 
and are based on a text comparatively free from the corruptions 
and interpolations which have crept into the text of the Old 
Testament. 

Four Syriac versions of the New Testament are known : — I. 
The Diatessaron, or Harmony of the Four Gospels, of Tatian ; II. 
The Curetonian Version; III. The Sinaitic Version; and IV. 
The Peshitta Version. 

By some scholars the Diatessaron of Tatian is believed to have 
been composed in Syriac, at Edessa, about the year 172 a. d., 
while others hold that it was originally written in Greek and after- 
wards translated into Syriac. Although the work was highly 



